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SHAKSPEARE 'S COMMENTA- 


TORS. 
w the Poetical Decameron.” 
MonralGNet says, la difficult 
donne prix aud choses, aad itis as 


true of books as of every thing else; 
because so much pains have been 
bestowed in raking and sifting dust 
and rubbish for some neglected re- 
lic.itis considered by the discoverer 
much more valuable than its real 
worth, L£ admit the truth of much 
that you have advanced, but to be 
put to a sort of tesi, letme just ask, 
for instance, What have the labori- 
ous commentators on Shakspeare 
been able to do for the poet, with all 
their knowledge (not to dignily it 
with the name of learning) of old 
English literature ? Ido notsay that 
they have accomplished absolutely 
nothing, but it is nothing compared 
with what might have been expect- 
ed, if all you represent of the value 
of old books were true. It is almost 
a proverb in Germany, especially 
since the publication of the Lec- 
tures of Schlegel has shown oil our 
illustrators to such disadvantage, 
thatit has pleased heaven to bestow 
upon Englaud the best draimatic 
poet that ever lived, so, in its jus- 
lice, it endeavoured in 
degree to counterbalance the bene- 
fit, by alllicting the nation with the 
most peurile and incompetent anno 
tators and upon the poet. 
Scarcely one of those individuals 
whose names are ostentatiously ap 
pended to the comments of what is 
called the Variorum Kidition of 
Shakspeare, scems to have had an 
idea beyond the particular word or 
syllable he was discussing. Yet 
they congratulate themselves, and 
belaud cach other, upon their fanvied 
discoveries, with much mure zeal 
than they bestow upon the poet. 
They constantly bring to onc’s mind 
V { t\ \ 


has some 


critics 


Steele's shrewd remark in the Tat- 
ler, when he sxys, that ‘‘ there seems 
to be a general combination among 
the pedants to extol one another’s 
labours, and to ery up one another’s 
parts.”” 

* ” * . 

Of course you recollect that pas- 
sage in Hamlet, as excellent in the 
sentiment as appropriate in the ex- 
pression of it, 

There's a div mity that sh pes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will.— 


It seems to want no remark; buf 
what do you think isthe ridiculous, 
the absurd, the degrading comment 
of Steevens upon it?—I think you 
must remember it. 

As for me (said Morton) there is 
nothing of which I am so laudably 
and satisfactorily ignorant as of the 
notes upon Shakspeare. 

I well recollect the very expres 
sious of this paltry pretender, (added 
Elliot ;) he is alluding to the trade 
of Shakspeare’s father as a wool- 
dealer or butcher, and to the con- 
jecture that the poet followed the 
same business before he came up to 
London; and how do you imagine 
lhe draws an argument in favour of 
the supposition from the lines I just 
quoted? You might guess to eter- 
nity; all the ingenuity of the riddle 
solvers, from (Edipus down to Dame 
Dartlett, would be of no avail. Ile 
first gives the passage, and then he 
adds, with solemn gravity, ‘* Ds 
Farmer informs me that these words 
are merely technical. A wool-mapn, 
butcher, and dealer in skewers,” 
(and he takes care that the point 
shall not be lost for want of italics,) 
“lately observed to him, that his 
nephew, an idle lad, could only as- 
sist in making them—he could 
rough-hew them, but I was obliged 
tu shape their ends. Whoever recol- 
lects the profession of Shakspeare’s 
father, will admit that his son might 


~ wv 
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l no stranger to suchatcim. | 
have seen packages of wool pinned 
up ith skewers. 

in involuntary fit of laughter, 
that made the very shores re-« . 
here burst from Bourne and M 
ton, in which Elliot joined The 
boatmen looked up astonished, and 
so much forgot their steeraze that 
the wherry nearly ran foul ot Put 
ney-bridge. ‘This circumstance sus- 
» nded t] 
but after the load had passed 1 





puirth for atew moments, 
arch, the conversation was revew 
[have always thought th Dr 
Farmer, who was a man of learning 
and judgment, (resumed Bourn 


’ 
was playing 11 a Ok upon th re 
dulity of poor Stcevens, never ima 
mine that it « ild taken s 
ously that Shakspeare had put into 
the mouth of the Prin f Den 
mark, in reference to th ! in 
tending wisdom of Providen " 
fivure taken from the exalted ! 
pation of askewer-maker Tr 
lected t! note Immediately t 
you repeated the first senter nal 
I i t that Dr. Dra i 
his la 5 m S| t 
1 his time quotes it w as 
much s wity as Stcevens inserts 
it Dr. Drake’s work is ani: 
trious id useful nerecgation of 
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, pros Writer that v | ula vila in Lehave never 
ward oul n r, one four iuland merry 
a “ ind seen t lads and the 
lasses Wing merrily to the sound 
i : ' fthe fiddle and the harp string, else 
If of You make me enviousof your 
: : : might hav some notion of the 
wiler (returned iiliot.) ti not . aT 
. rth at Margaret’s bridal. The 
le % mead ot myo ni um ned tna , ' 
; , oun vere ioudestin their joy, bug 
ishould be ashamed too, tt 1 we a : 
. old were blyther at the heart: 
taware how many thousands ar e* ' » 
cen dimen forgot their white heads, 
how the same predteament to keep tn 
; women that they were gran- 
les jcountenan 4 
uincs—and whoso glad asthey. An 
: — 1an—one of the frank-hearted 
ITH MACRO rity pro- bell f Middlebce, wiped his brow, 
is he sat down from a reel,and said 
i ! . , . 
Awecl, Mary, my bonnie lass 
‘ there ai ist three things which In- 
it sarriagce of Marearct Xlca in neart of man iirst, 
, sterut Judith, said Mary tlalliday there is strong drink; secondly, 
the stranger happened in the there is music; and, thirdly, thereis 
‘ very lap ot winter: t suuow lay t company of beautiful women, 
pon the ground ihe & was vhen they move to the sound of daul- 
ea 4 
- ont rit and t vheel ot iu ltlute. Blest be the 
5 me 
r fathers mall ha pot turoed ft they are the most wouderiul of 
o yundior full forty day i \ ks. Dut the mierriest, 
was a sWeel, an kind-1 cd, yell as the fairest, was the bride 
: beautiful gi ind there was ta !; she danced with unequalled 
erer lad than |! bride rT ind race her feet gave the 
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loveltohearken the vain and wan- 
ton sound which she causcth the 
planed floor to utter, as she di- 
recteth her steps to the strange out- 
ery of that man’s instrument of wood 
—called by the profane, a fiddle.” 
Nor were the women without their 
remarks on the bride's mirth on this 
wihappy night. ‘I protest,” said 
au old dame, in a black hood, 
** against all this profane minstrelsy 
and dancing—itis more sinful in its 
nature than strong drink—I wish 
xood may come of it;” and she 
paused to moisten her lips with a 
cup of brandy, to which a piece of 
sugar, and a single tea-spoonfal of 
water, had communicated the lady- 
hike name of cordial. “ I wish, Lsay, 
xyood may come of it-—I have not 
danced these thirty years and three, 
but the bride is dancing as if this 
night was herlast—f fear she is fey.” 
Ifthe bride and bridegroom were 
blythe, there was another sad enough 
-even poor Judith, who, retiring 
from the mirth and the dancing, 
went to a little hillock before her fa- 
ther's mill-door, and seating herself 
on a broken millstone, and loosing 
her locks from the comb, let them 
fall like a shroud around her, while 
she wazed intent silent upon 
Annan-water, which lay still and 
elear io the setting light of the moon. 
fhadan early regard for this un 


and 


happy maid we were school-fel- 
tows and play-fellows ; and though 
her temper was wayward, and her 
mind, equal to the hardest task 


one week, was unequal for any kind 
of learning another; yet from th 
frequency of these remarkable fits 
of impulse and ability, she became 
ove of the finest scholars in Annan- 
dale. So L went outinto the openatr, 
and found her sitting silent and ox 

fanchaly > and looking witha fixed 
and undeviating gaze on the river, 
which glittered a good hall-mile dis 
tant. 
rather to learn what oppressed her 
spirit, from her actions and her looks, 
than by questioning her. It hes 
been remarked, that on ordinary oc- 
casions, though sheistalkative, and 
tood of singing 
yet, when the 


I stood beside her, and sought 


snatches of sones 


secret of any « 


ibis 





Jndith Vue rons 


the Prophi less 
calamity is communicated 
spirit, she silent and 
gloomy, and seeks to acquaint man 
kind withthe disaster awaiting them, 
by sensible signs and tokens—a kind 
ot hieroglyphic mode of communica. 
tion which she has invented to avoid 
the misery, perhaps, of open speech, 
She seemed scarcely aware of my 
presence. At last, she threw back 
her long hair trom her face, that no- 
thiug might intercept her steady 
gaze at the river; and plucking a 
silver bodkin from her bosom, she 
proceeded to describe on the ground 
two small and coflin shaped holes 

one something longer than the other, 
I could not help shuddering while | 
looked on these symbols of certain 
fate: and my fears instantly con- 
nected what TI saw with the wedding, 
and the bride and bridegroom, | 
seized her by the arm, and snatching 
the bodkin from her, said, ** Judith, 
thou art an evil foreboder, andl 
shall cast this bodkin of thine, which 
has been made under no good intlu- 
into the blackest pool of Ann- 
an-water.”— At times I was 
an overmatch for her instrength; but 
when 


to her 


becomes 


nee 
other 
the time of her sorrow 
she seemed to obtain supernatural 


came 


strength In bocy as well as in mind ; 
and on this occasion she proved it by 
leaping swiftly to her feet, and wrest- 
ing the bodkin from me. She resumed 
her seat; and taking the bride and 
bridegroom's from her bo- 
som, she put the latter into the larger 


ribbons 


yrave, and the formerin the less, and 
her hav 
wildly over her tace, aud wept and 


wrung her hands, threw 
sobbed aloud, 

All this had not passed unobsers 
ed of others. 
the laird of 
youug witch is «¢ 
and marking the 
and dooming to the bedral's sp ule 
and the parish morteloth, the quick 
instead of the dead.—lIse tell the 
what, my cannic lass, two red peats 
and tar-barrel would make a warm 
conclusion to these unsonsie spells 


Mercy on us,” cried 
* but the 
cantraips 


(ivoseplat, 
isting 


fures ol graves 


ye are casting—and mayb be chok 


ed witha thimbleful of brandy, if v« 
should want across on the brow 
(leep as the bum Wot had wv 
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Judith Mae roe 


whittle.” —Other spectators come to 
more charitable conclusions. ** Red 
peats and sharp whittles,” muttered 
William Gracme of Cummerlair, 
Ise tell ve what, laird, if ye lay a 
hand or harm onthe poor demented 
lassie, Ise lend ye a Lockerby lick 
to take home with re.-—Eh, Sirs, 
but this be fearful to look upon— 
she is showing us by dumb looks, 
and sure nods, and sad signs, and 
awiui symbols, the coming of wrath 
and woe.—There are two graves, 
and the bridal ribbons laid like 
corses in them—he that runs may 
read.” While this passed out of 
doors, the dancing and bridal mirth 
abounded more than ever.—It was 
now ten 6’clock ; and asthe bridal 
chamber tay a mile distant, the 
brideand bridegroom prepared to 
depart,accompanied by a sure friend 
or two, to witness the conclusion of 
the marriage. ‘** Let them go,’ said 
more voices than one; shall 
make the fiddle-strings chirp, and 
shake our legs, till the small hours 
of the morning. —Come, Tom Mac- 
thairm, play up something wily and 
who canleap rafter high to 


** we 


wanton 
a sorrowful psalm tune like that?’ 
The fiddler complied, and wall and 
rafter quivered and shook to the re 


viving merriment. The young couple 


now stood on the threshold, and 
looked towards their future habita 
flonv in whieh the lights of prepara- 
tion Were shining “An” | were 
vou, bridecroom,” said ane adviser, 

I would go by torickere I have 
heard oftener than once to-night 
the souching of the west wind, and 
the roaring of the linns—the Annan 
is fair water in summer-time, but I 


would not trust such a bonnie lass 
as the bride on its sickle bosom on 
a winter night.”"- “An” Twere you 
bridegroom’ said another counsel 


lor,* T would lippen to the old pro 
verb—The nearest road to the 
bride’s bed’s the best: the 
ofthe Annan water is bound in ice 
as hard and as firm as irca—ye 
might drive Bburnswark-hill over its 
deepest pools, providing ith id four 
down the 


bosom 


feet. So dauner 
ed 


away 


eotthe wood ind cross at the 


Veadmals pPluu 


und if ye ive 
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the Prophe {ess 


mea shout, and the bride a kiss, 
when ye cross over’t, it will vive 
pleasure to us both.” The bride her- 
selfcame forward to bid farewell to 
her sister, not unconscious that the 
time of sorrow had come over her 
spirit, and that whispers of the im- 
port of her predictions were circu- 
lated among the bridal guests. She 
stood before Judith with a cheek 
flushed with dancing, and parting 
benedictions from rustic lips, and 
her eyes gleaming with a wild and 
unusuallight ; which has often since 
been noticed by the tellers of her 
melancholy tale, as a light too un- 
like that of earthly eves to be riven 
for hergood. ‘ Graves,” said the 
bride,with a laugh, which had some- 
thing of ashriekin it, ‘tis this all 
you have as an apology for yonr 
fear?—where’s your sight, if your 
senses be wandering ?—My sister 
has only made the bridal beds, and 
strewed them with bridal favours.’ 
She turned round to depart—Judith 
uttered a piercing shriek and therow- 
ing her arms abonther sister, clung 
to her, giving one convulsive sob 
after another; and, finally, throw 

ing herself between her and the 
river, strove, but still strove in 
silence, to impress her with a sense 
of danger. Ut wasin vain: the bride 
and bridegroom departed ; 
Judith covering.or rather shrouding 
herselftw her mantle, and turning 
her face from the river, sat as mute 


while 


and as still as a statue: a slicht 
convulsive shudder was from time 
to time visible. The young pair 


reached the Annan, and attempted 
to pass over the pool called the 
Deadman’s-plump; the dancing and 
merriment, which had 
brief remission, had recommenced, 
far above the din ofthe dance 
and the music, one shriek and then 
another, was heard inthe direction 
ofthe river. “ Liarken the shout,” 
said the rustic : * the bridegroom is 
fairly over the water now—then,hev, 
play up the runaway bride.”’ 

* Alas,” answered another peasant, 
* Yonis not the ery of pleasure,but 
the shrick of my kale-vard 
tothe Johnstone's land, but they are 


fallen into the Deadman spl 


sustained a 


when 


agcony- 


uty 








ned J lith’s proph 


nea 


for the multitad 


hall-door ‘ much too wat 


Wild TUS) A tO 


out. The shrieks were repeated ; 
and, mingling with the shricks, and 
at last o’er-masiering thom, was 
heard the downward dash of Annan 
water, which, swollen suddenly 
with distant rains, descended trom 
the hills with all its increase « 


waters, lifting the ice before it, and 


heaving it on the banks with a crash 
that resounded far and wide Fhe 
‘ 


unhappy } 


ur were sccn 
together ag } 


ainst the overpow 


umbered 


clement, which, en vith 
ice and trees, filled th channel from 
bank to bank, and rushed down six 
feet deep abreast No eflori could 
be made to save them ; and when 


the river subsided in the morning, 
they were found in a distant eddy, 
the bridegroom's left hand round his 
bride’s waist, and his right hand 
held out like one inthe act of swim 
ming. They lie buried together in 
the old kirk-yard of Dryfesdak I 
bave otten scen Judith sitting weep- 
ing on the grave. 
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LAPLANDERS AND REIN 
IN ENGLAND 
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ste round he had ever 

! t 1 in alarm 

shinvitations, and fresh Investt 

ul ens of the boat ensued-—the 


herd lookin 
these, to them, as w 


eresting 


' - | At last the captain felt 
' ssured: | ntered tl boat, and 
trod upon and examined every 
s wk. When fully satisfied, he 
} tered a kind of suert, and in thre 
, nutes the hitherto passive herd 
I bout 1 into and filled the boat 


I f ul ! telliwene th 
t sel was ¢ loaded, and, as he 
lintimated other tt re also 
¢ nated t to his followers: were 
: we not as lof fact we could 
a rdly credit tt I sooner was ‘ 


in the individual deer he 


ared to address ik iped into 


ther ’ 
9 da arri in the Thames, as al 
' idy men ved, it untluckily hap 
’ pedthat the Custom-house oflicer, 

t Gra nd, was a man of strict 


nand nota man of any scien 





He refused | the deer to be 
led: si animals we ! in 
, } nil } ’ lnot act wit! 
inst ) > reapplreation 
ld bet i the proper autho 
sin ty } Th ¥C htan | 
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mals. beins. we sunnose 
i 


about ten 


’ hicch,and proportionally stout ; 
tin thre: s are a hand or two lower. 
jheirturis astonishingly thick, very 
fine, and delicately soft and warm 


Che horns branch ina singular and 
beautifal manner. and are 
‘ ed with a short fur. 

form 


entirely 
Those of 
almost a perfect 


she - _ 
Lie femal 


coronet, above a foot in height, and 
her head is of the most elegant 
shape. The captain’s antlers are 
ce fect in length, on one side 
branchi from a single root. onthe 
other having two branches bending 
forw is over the nose, issuing from 
head with the main branch. 

| fawn has only two short protua- 


rances, The hoofs are very broad, 


{ flexible between the divisions: 


s enables them t 


o clamber up 
to all other 
nimal fheir speed ts prodigious, 
Phey seem to be reconciled to hay, 
s food; like brandy, which is ad- 
ministered as a medicine; and there 
at present, to eause a 
doubt of the practicability of matu 
ralising them in England 


rrecipices tnaecessible 


is nothing, 


Along with the deer, Mr. B. has 
brought anative Lapland his wite 
’ shild Respecting the cdwartish 


race of Finns, so remarkable in the 


sophy of mankind, we shalltake 


ther opportunity of re-calling a 
irticulars ; but now we can vnoly 
that these beings are about 

f feet eicht inches in height; the 
! being of the cominon size, the 
mrather tall. The childisa 

t sify in its way, and about five 
Id, There ina ple asthe Story 

hed to the I s and marriage 

ner is, but we can at pr 

au tn th to this brief sketel 


narrative torms 


the chapt in Dr. Maem 
it int of his Travels in tl 
! j iether we consider th 


connected with the place s 
ers with which the 











216 Travels in Syria. 


ourreaders. It will be observed 
that one of the travellers isthe heir 
of a distinguished family in this 
county :— 

‘*The Greek vessel, on board of 
which I had engaged my passage, 
said Mr. Legh, had been detained 
for more than a fortnight, in the 
canal of the Bosphorus,by contrary 
winds ; when the weather, at length 
becoming more favourable, I sailed 
from Constantinople on the 15th of 
March. 

‘*T was provided with a ferman 
from the Porte, and accompanied 
by a Janissary, Mustafa, belonging 
to the English embassy, and a Greek 
servant, Nicolo,a native of the island 
of Corfu, whom I had hired at St. 
Petersburg. The Hydriote captain, 
to whom the vessel belonged, was 
bound to Tarsus for corn; but in 
consideration of a certain sum of 
money, he engaged to land me at 
Jatfa. After a tempestuous voyage 
of seventeen days, during which we 
touched at the island of Rhodes,and 
at the port of Larnica, in Cyprus, 
where, at the earnest request of a 
Greek priest, who came to pay me 
a visit, fifty pilgrims bound to Jeru- 
salem were taken on board, we 
reached Jaffa on the 2d of April, 
On my landing L assumed the Turk 
ish dress, which [ had purchased at 
Constantinople: and, after a stay 
of two days, took the road to Jeru- 
saicm, distant about fourteen 
hours. The first night I slept at the 
convent of Rama, and, on the fol- 
lowing day, entered Jerusalem. On 
my reaching the convent of Terra 
Santa, where [ was to take up my 
lodgings, [ had the pleasure of find- 
ing Mr. Bankes; and, ina few days, 
our party was increased by the ar- 
rival of the Hon. Captain Irby and 
Captain Mangles, both of the Royal 
Navy, who had been absent fora 
short time to visit Bethlehem. These 
three travellers had just returned 
from an unsuccessful attempt to pe- 
netrate by the north and eastern 

coast of the Dead Sea to Wadi 
Moosa’, the supposed site of Petra. 
They had crossed the Jordan, and 
entered into a negociation with the 


Val 


a t Muses 





powerful tribe of the Benesaka, 
Arabs,* who, fora reward of tiftees 
hundred piastres, had engaged ty 
conduct them to Wadi Moosa; by; 
on the receipt of the money, we;, 
found unable to perform their pro 
mise, and the travellers, after sufle; 
ing great privations from the waatof 
food, eilected a most masterly retreat 
from Salt, escaped the tents of thei; 
treacherous guides, re-crossed the 
Jordan, and returned to Jerusaley 
Though their first attempt had 
failed, they were not to be disheari 
ened by this disappointment ; and 
having proposed to myself to join 
their party on a second endeavour, 
I eagerly embraced an offer that 
promised so much interesting dis 
covery. 

** Mr. Bankes had long meditated 
this journey, and an idea may be 
formed of the almost insurmouute- 
ble difficulties that seemed to pre- 
vent its accomplishment, from the 
enumeration of the objections that 
were started at Constantinople, when 
he applied for a ferman, in which 
these distant places were to be 
inserted. Karrac and Wadi Moosa 
were said not to be in the domi 
pions of the Grand Seignior; and 
when the point was strongly urged 
by the British Minister, Mr. Bankes 
was referred by the Porte to the 
Pasha of Damascus, and by him 
to the Moosillim, or Governor of 
Jerusalem. The latter desired him 
to apply to Bhou-Naboutt, the 
Governor of Jafla, of whom th 
Bedoucen Arabs, on the ecastern 
side of the Dead Sea,were said to be 
in great fear, as he has, in some 
measure,the command of the anoaal 
provisionsof corn which they draw 
from Egypt. But the Governor of 
Jatla, to whom we all now had re- 
course, declined interfering in the 
business as he could not be answera- 
ble for our safety ; we were thus left 
entirely to our own resources. We 
remained at Jerusalem about a 
month, using all our endeavours tu 
discover the means of prosecuting 
our journey, and to persuade the 
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Yoosillim tu facilitate our views, as 
far as lay in his power; and from 
him we obtained, at last, a promise, 
thathe would write to the Sheikh 
of Hebron, and send also for the 
Sheikh of Karrac. We staid at Je- 
rusalem in the expectation of the 
performance of these promises, and 
employed our time in examining 
the curiosities of the city and neigh- 
jourhood. During this period of 

lay, Lord and Lady Belmore, 

ad Captain Corry, arrived ; and it 

s nota little singular, that accident 
should have brought together so 
many English travellers, all of whom 
had been in Nubia, and every one, 
except myself, as far as the second 
ataract. 

Lord Belmore and his party, con- 
sisting Of more than twenty persons, 
had crossed the desert from Cairo 
to Jafla; an enterprise, which, con- 
sidering the number of temales and 

jildren in the caravan, was onc of 
no ordinary difficulty. We might 
esteem ourselves lucky in being at 
Jerusalem during Easter, and in 
having an opportunity of witnessing 
the ridiculous farce of the sacred 
lire, and the other superstitious ce- 
remonies of the holy week, of which 
Maundrell has given so taithtul and 
lively a deseription*., We also ac 
ompanied the pilgrims to the Jor 
dan, tuey amounted to about six 
thousand, and went under the pro 
tectlon of the Moosillim, with a 
escort of Albanians, Dalhis,+ and 
the motley troops of the Arab chief, 
\bou-Gosha,*’ who receives the 
gaphar, or tribute, paid by the Chris 
vans op their way trom Jaffa to Je- 
tusalem. The group of pilgrims 
consisted of Kussians, Servians, 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians. 
Georgians, Circassians, and Chris 
tans from Asia Minor, and the 
northern parts of Syria; men, wo- 
men, and children, on foot, horses, 
camels, mules, and asses ; the green 


. “ 
Vide A Jouiney from Aleppo to 
erusalem,”’ 

+ Turkish cavalry, chietly natives 


Latichea, Hamah, and H ms, and disti 
uished trom Spahis, by weaeriny a sort ¢ 
“MAN COP instead of a turba 
The fathe ot the syoure 
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banner of Mahomet waved at the 
head of the procession. ‘The first 
evening we encamped near the vil- 
lage that occupies the situation of 
antient Jericho, forming one of the 
most extraordinary sights I had 
ever witnessed ; in the centre of the 
camp was pitched the tent of the 
Moosillim, but the greater part of 
the pilgrims passed the night on the 
earth, in the open air, singing, and 
performing other exercises of devo- 
tion. 

At two o'clock after midnight 
the drum of the Dalhis announced 
the hour of departure, and we con- 
tinued our march, by torch-light, to- 
wards the Jordan, which we reached 
at sunrise. 

The banks ofthe river are so be- 
set by tamarisks, willows, oleanders, 
and other shrubs, that the sacred 
stream is not visible, except on the 
nearest approach. Making their 
way through the thick bushes, men, 
women, and children, plunged into 
the water with the greatest eager- 
ness and show of religious fervour. 
Many of the pilgrims jumped in 
with their clothes on, and others had 
their garments handed to them, 
shich, being dipped and wrung out, 
were carefully folded up, to be pre 
served as holy reliques. Most of 
our party swam across the rapid 
seam of the Jordan, which is here 
not much wider than the Thames, 
a litle below Oxford, and from the 
opposite bank had a full view of 
this singular spectacle. The water 
was of a white muddy colour, and 
had a brackish taste. 

Onour return to the western side 
of the river, we Icft the pilgrims; 
and thinking this a good opportu 
nity (notwithstanding the advice of 
the Moosilliu to the contrary), went 
by the ruined convent of St. Joha, 
along the plain incrusted with salt, 
a distance of about six miles to 
the north-western side of the Dead 
Sea. Our Arab guides had endea- 
voured to alarm us as to the conse 
quences of bathing in these pesti- 
fcrous waters; but we made the ex- 
periment. and found that, though 
two of our party were unable t 


aie they were buoyed up Ina 


tS 


most extraordinary manner. Th 
sensation perceived immediately 
upon dipping was, thai we had lost 
our sight; and any part of the body 
that happened to be excoriated, 
smarted excessively. The taste of 
the water was bitter, and intolerably 
saline. 

From this experiment som 
suffered a good deal of inconve- 
nienee, an oily inerustation being 
Jeft upon the body, which no attempt 
at washin ‘ rut 
und several of the party con 
of skin for 

Upon the 
shore of the Dead Sea, we { 
many picces of bitumen, and in the 
shell-fish, 


of us 


remove for some 
time 
tinued to lose portions 
many succeeding days*. 
und 
Water saw several small 
not unlike periwinkles. 
tains on each side the 
tremity are exceedingly 
abruptly fromthe margin of the wa- 
ter,and extending towards the south, 
as far as th 
return to the camp of the 
the procession was beginning to 

they halted at the distance 
hours from Jerusalem, but 
we entered the city that nicht 


The scheme of our journey to Petra 


northern ex- 


high, risin 


eye can reach, Onous 


pilsrims, 


move 
ot two 


now vecupied all our thoughts, and 
we Waited ntly ff 

formances of the promises of the g 
vernor of Jerusalem, and the arrival 
of the Sheikh from Karrac 

soon began to discover that the lct- 
ter to Hebron had never been de 
patched, and that the Moosillim 
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ad no serious intentions of = 
tance. If theey 3B 
undertaken. w, ma 


to depend upon ourselves for ad 
ys 


least assis 
pedition was to be 


us the 


wert 
ifs performan ng 
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e accordi 





bought horses, and equipped our. 0! 
selves and our attendants int M 
most ordinary dress of Bedoueegs hi 
consisting of a shirt of cotton, oy Mt 
which we had a coarse thick froet fo 
of the same material, an abba. o be 
cloak of woollen stutl, with broa uit 
brown and white stripes ; the \\ 
vering for the head was a squa Mm 
handkerchicf, with alternate re | @ 
ereen, ane yellow str pes, folded | fir 
Ina triangular form, (fastened t he 
the crown of the head by a worst 

rope,) with two of its riers 
pending from the ears, wh le | 
other hung down tl neck, 
eostume w complet adhy | 

of red boots. th most expens 
article of our dress, which costt ¢ 
tecn piastres, and by a belt P 
cirdle, in w h we carried onry 
tols Phe part sisted of Ca d 
tains Irby and Mangles, and ther | ©¢ 
servant, [brahim : aChristian Arab. | P 
anative of Tiberias ; Mr. Bankes b 
with his domestic, t! renegaiy | = § 
Hadci Mahomet, a sol belong. | S 
it I t! Pasha of Mery , who was lt 
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by birth an Italian, and acted as} u 
dragoman md mvsclf. with Jan | f 
Curtini my Interpreter, * the Tar . 
Mustafa, who had come with) t 
from Constantinople, and Georg 1 
lio, an Armenian, who was to tak . 
charge of my horses. The Gre ‘ 
servant, Nicolo, was sent witha 


and valuables, to awa 


Acre. Wecarried: 


our bayvage 


ourreturnat 


money, consisting of the smalk ' 
Turkish gold coin, called rube | 
each equal to two piastres and thi | 
paras, rather less than two shilling 
conevaled in leathern belts ab 

our waists, 


We assumed 
Arab appellations of Abdallah, Ha 
Hlalleel, to which the tith 


respe etively 


san 








man, Wi 
adopted. 
We mounted our h 
urs before dusk. on 


May, rode ont of the gate of Bethh 


mwrses, 


and, 


} 


hem, under the guidance of a sing] 
\rab, to whom Mr. Bankes had 
formerly Shewn great kindness, tn 
being the means of procuring th 
liberation of his son from prison 
Wetook the road to Haleel-roch 
man, or Hebron, famous as the bu 
rial-place ol \braham, islept tl 
first night in th nuventat Bethl 
hem. 
NEW EXPEDITION FO AFRICA 
Iiis Majesty, who ever Holds in 


1 
consideration, and takes every op 


' 
portunity of promoting the interests 
of science and of art, expressed his 
desire, a short time sinee, that an 
expedition should be formed to ex 
plore certain parts of Africa, which 


border upon kigy} { The idea is 


suggested In consequence ot the 
successful researches of M. Belzoni 
in the latter country ; but the object 


of the present expedition ts of a dil 


ferent character from the pursuits 


of that gentleman, inasmuch as itis 


the discovery, D t of the ponder US 


monuments of Egyptian labour, but 
of theremains of Greek and Roman 
edilices, Which it is conjectured au 
scattered iu dillercat parts of Liby ‘ 

a country which those celebrated 
nations visited, andin which they 
established culonices at val dit 
ferent periods, but wl Voit is su 
posed no Europeans ve SUL \ 
plore 1. 


] has been chos 


An Wil 


The gentler 
by Govern 
bation of | > May ty, tosupennter 
this is Mr. Beech 
many y« iry to Mi 
the English Consulin Egypt,and 
coustant « M. 
in his late indefatigable rese 
The Lords of the Admiralty hay 


also al L every assistanc it 


will ui i 
bk } 


caApedilion, 
irs Secret Salt 
mipanton ol 


arches 


two 


Belzoni 








wer to advance the obicet of 
this cxpedition by fitting out asmall 
vessel with a complement of men, 
and entrusting the command toone 
of the Licutenants who were engaged 
in Parry the last 
Northern Expedition, and the sani 


in 


| 7 t 
under Capt 


oflicer from whose drawings wer 
ithe engravings that embei 


iccount of that voyage of 





ire TM possession. 


which tl pubtic 

The vessel is iutended to sail round 
the coast and to wait upon the expe- 
dition, which will only proceed so 
far in the interivr as will be consist 
ent Wi their safety, or allow an 
easy return to the coast. The ex 
pedition will start from Tripoli, to 
the Bey of which a communication 
has been dispatched from this Go- 
verument to request assistance 


w) i will, no doubt, be allorded as 
it has formerly been, by that Power 
inthar occ 
Libya, the country 
lored | y our adv 
that 
ithe t 
Marmarica, 


i! isions. 
about to be 
nturous coun- 


ancient 


CX] 


trymenu, is which in 
times containe wo countrics ot 
Cyre and Chie 
former was cailed Pentapolis, trom 
the live 
ed >; one oil which Was Le renice, or 
Hesperis, now Bernic, the spot 
where the celebrated Gardens of the 
Ifesperides are generally supposed 


naica 


vreat cities Whit hitcontatn 


to have existed Nor far distant 
is Barce, or Barca, and Ptole- 
mais, now Tolometa. To the cast 


xtreme northern point of the 
1Thys 
Resat, was Appollonia, 


Sosush, for- 


of the ¢ 
vast, calle is Promontorium, 
now €¢ ipe 
Marza 
port of Cyi 
situated alitthe inland: it wa 
who led thither 
an Thera 


Susa, or 


ne, that city 


Rattus, 
lL, ‘ lemoniane Hlony ire 
the Cyclades ; aud the 


rds bequeathed to 


Kit 


1 Was allerw 


the Romans by the lastof the Ptok 
mics, s camed Api 1, and Wa 
formed by that nation Into a pro 
vin with Crete. The Expedition 
will explore the vestiges of it, whic! 


are supposed still to remain under 
the name of Curin; to the cast ot 
this s d the fitth city of ancient 
‘ retial i call | Darnis 








o>.) 


South of Marmarica (before men- 
tioned,) which our countrymen will 
visit, and in the midst of the sands 
ef the Libyan Desert, was a small 
and beautiful spot, refreshed by 
streams, and luxuriant with ver- 
dure in which stood the Temple, so 
celebrated in antiquity, of Jupiter 
Hammon, said to have been found. 
ed by Bacchus, in gratitude to his 
father Jupiter, who appeared to bim 
when perishing with thirst, in the 
form ofa ram, and showed him a 
fountain. Here was the Fons Solis, 
whose waters were cold at noon and 
hot at night.* IHlere also the 
brated ancient Oracle, so diflicult of 
access through the Libyan Deserts, 
and which was consulted by Alex- 
ander the Great after a memorable 
and dangerous journey, the token of 
which, transmitted to posterity, is 
the ram’s horn upon the heed of that 
Conqueror on numerous medals 

The Expedition will in all proba. 
bility be engaged three or four years. 
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ts ERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


e rit le 


Oxy of the most striking, and, for 
us, most proud and happy, distine 

tinctions England and 
other countries, is that our univer 

sities are the palladium of the ex 
isting system of 

ou the Continent 
of sedition, anarchy, 
Jiow olten have we 
parents deplore the approach of the 


between 


social order, while 
they are hot-beds 
and revolt 
heard German 


moment, When it would be necessary 
tu expose the hearts and under- 
standings of their sons to the spe- 


culative political debauchery of the 
university. The evil is to be 
«h.to the conduct of the protessors : 
they have been the exciters of that 
spirit, the propagators of those do 


aserih 


mas, Which are the bane of Ger 
many. It may be asked, how comes 
* Ieisto this fountain that a delighrtul 

{ Moore's in the “ Irish Melodies,” 


tersattue Le 


pinning of (he secoud verse; 
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it that so mischievous a spirit has 
not been long ago extinguished 
universities that are wholly depend. 
ant on the goverument?! To thic 
question the details contained jy 
the volume now before us* afford q 
very satisfactory answer. But ther 
is another equally interesting in \u 
ry, Which our author has left up. 
touched —how has such a spirit hee 
created, and how is it maintained 
The circumstances which have pr 
duced and still cherish it are to} 
found, we think, in the constitut 


of German society. The principa 
universities are situated tn the do. 
minions of the minor sove reign 


rhe protessors have no hy pe of pr 
ferment from the 
reached their ne plus ultra in society 
very distinguished talents 
or accidental favour enable them t 
surmount the 


court; thev hay 


L nless 


barrier of etiquette 
they are excluded from the company 
of the noble, that is, of nearly all 
who are in the situation or have en. 
the education of gentlemen 
and there exists no numerous, weal- 


joved 


thy. respectable middle class, with 
whom they may associate. They 
form, therefore, a separate body 


wholly absorbed in their own habits 
and feelings Under such circum. 
stances, restlessness and impatience 
naturally spring upin active minds 
together with a spirit of political in 
tolerance, and contempt for what 
ever does not accord with their pur 
suits and sympathise with their feel- 
ings Opinions subversive of the 
existing order find ready adoption 
umd all that tends to depress what 
is exalted is ublic he- 
netit 


leged 


Superiority of 


haile d asa }) 
At the same time the privi- 


classes do not possess such 
wealth as overawes 
and dazzles, Even the 
delicieut in dignity. The professor 
ot Heidelbs ry of Jena 


his pu 


sovereign Is 
looks upon 
ce Os a plgmy among U 
powers of Kurepe, who does not 
stand in the him as it 


he were the head of a creat ¢ mpire 


same awe ot 


These are some of the circumstances 
which have principally contributed 
to prepare the soil of Germany for 


"Au Autumu u Li 














German Universities. 


the reception of the baneful seeds 
ef anarchy. We only touch upon 
the subject. It is one of the deepest 
interest ; and we are the more desi 
rous of directing the alitention of 
our countrymen to it, because the 
practice of sending the risiug youth 
of Kngland to German universities 
is becoming every day more preva- 
lent. The knowledge of the lan- 
vuage may acquired without 
such a sacrilice; and what is to be 
gained, beyond a knowledge of the 
language, by such a course, we are 
Let any one read 
(we can 
not 
manners, 


be 


unable to divine. 
delineation 
that it is 
the conduct 


our author's 
bear witness over 
charged) ot 
and habits of German students, and 
let him say whether such company 
can be for Koglhsh youths? 
As nothing is said in this volume on 
the literary demerits ot 
these universiues, we beg leave to 
results of our ob 
It the tree is to be tried 


good 
merits or 


subsoin the own 


servation, 


by its fruits. the German universi- 
tes will not stand high; for, with 
the exception of individuals who 
devote their lives to literature, 


infinitely more rare 
imong those who have had the be- 
nelit of an 
Germany, than among 
land The 


parts of Germany 
! 


haowledge is 


uulliversily caducation in 
the 


wotnen, in 


sam: 
ass in bing 
eed, are in most 


Superior to the tmenin mental cul 
vation, The whole system of thes 
hiversities is bad Phey abound 
lectures, and tn nothing clse. Th 
duty of the student is to hear as 
many lectures as possible, and to 
take down in his note-book as many 
of the words of his professor as his 
SWiltest penmanship can overtake 
Some professors 1 d so slowly 
makiog long pauses after every 
three or tour words, that their au 
itors write down every svilable 
He who transeribes at home the 


hutes Which he brings from the le« 

ture, has attained to the very beau 
wee a student. Often, in 
day, the poor youth hears not fewer 
than six or seven lectures in rapid 
succession, and tinds himself in the 
vening quite with his 


Itifarious labours; | brain ad 


eal ot 


exhausted 


Varieties 22) 
dled and confused by indistinet 
jumbled vecollections of what he has 
within the preceding twelve hours 
heard on antiquities, physiology 
civil law, Greek, statistics, modern 
history, thevlogy, and various othe: 
sciences. In this state, and sub- 
jected to such discipline, his mind 
is not likely tou exert any spontanc- 
ous activity; and there is nothing 
in the system of the place to stimu 
late or force it into exertion. ‘To 
hear and to write, or to seem to hear 
and to write, is the only duty of a 
Gierman student. lle need not 
think; he need not even remember. 
The highest which the 
system nd out a 
youth crammed with the notions of 
his professors on a variety of sub. 
without any intellectual ha 
bits whatsoever, except one which 
is most hostile to all improvement, 
and subversive of the ve ry end ot 
education—the habit of compl te 
intellectual passiveness. It is but 
seldom, even that a student carrics 
away with him much information. 
As he is not taught to exert his fa 

culties, he is never thoroughly pu 

netrated with what he learns. That 
which he acquires to-day lies loose 


success to 


aspires, 18S to § 


jects, 


in bis mind, and is washed away by 
the new knowledge contained into 
morrow steecture, till he is launched 

to the world, having learned much, 
but hnowing notl ine 


/ Rachanted Lure There ts 
Pall Mall, 
} 


sStrument under the denomination 


now eXhibiting mo au 


fthe Kuehanted Lyrc the invention 
Mir. Wheatston Lhe exhil 
tion-room presents a work of hand 


mstructionin the form ot an 


irae 


ancient lyre, suspended from tl 

‘ ing Its borus terminate in 
mouths resembling bugles Its 
eeutre is covered on both sides with 


plates ofa bright metallic lustre and 
there is anornamented key-hole, like 
that of a time-piece, which admits 
of its being wound up, which is evi 


as the instrument 
; 


nily a mere ruse 


inly does not utter mel 
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inconsequence of thatopera 
Round it slight 
hoop-rail, perhaps five feet in dia 
meter, which is supported by equally 
slight fixtures in the floor 

The inventor disclaims mechanism 
altogether, (though he winds up the 
machine,) and asserts that the per- 
formance of the Enchanted Lyre is 
entirely the result of anewcombina 
that as it mav, 

brilliant and 
music seems to } 
the 
sweet; the expresston soft 
ful ; and the whole really charming 
We listened toSteibelt’s battle-piec e 
with unfeigned ple were 
equally delighted with several other 


sounds 


tion. there is a 


tion of powers. Le 
its execution is both 
beautiful. The 
ceed from it: very 


tones are 


r power- 


isure, and 


compositions of simple melody and 
of more difficult harmony. Mr. 
W heatstone professe s to be able to 
give aconcert, producing, by the 
same means, animitation of various 
wind and stringed instruments: in 
the mean time the lovers of music 
will have a treat in hearing the En- 
chanted Lyre go through a halt 
hour's entertainment 


4 Aine’s Advice.—One of the 
Rebels who was engaged in the ad 


wclics 






























venture with tl young Pretender 
+} 


in Scotland, mothe year l7 bo, was 
afterwards attainted of high treason, 
lowe 
to make his escape 
But not knowing the 
guage, and being 

living there In any 
as every native 


fortune 
France 
breneh la 
irn his 
t business 


ver, he had the wood 


Into 


unable to 
sort ¢ 
has munumerable ad 
the poor 
extremest 


umdwant. tf 


Vantares over a strange! 
man was re 


derree of por rty 


luced to tl 
Was 
othis ac 


pibauil 


at Paris, and s 


ances advised iim to petition t 
king fora pension. He recounted 
his loyal attachment to the royal 


house of Stuart, the endeavours 
had made to establish them on t 
throne of theirtorctathers 
attainder in Kuglan 
rable Situation in 


I hum 
most se- 


conclu 
ing with his 
and his 
France 

bly crave your 
rious advice 

better for 


mis 
And now, said he 
Majesty's 
whether it would b 


¢ 


metoreturo to my own 
native country and be hanged, or 
stay here and be starved?) Thehu 
mour struck the good natured Louis 

a pension was established on th 
unfortunate ind altera 


his past toils and danger, he at las 


Stranger, 


ended his days in peace, 
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Charad: 


\ © the 
\dorn t 
The moon appears 


elorius orbs ot hight 
he spacious sky 


im lustre brigt 
Attracting every eye 





lis thus, my first, you do 
And vonder, 
The 


Doth every 


while vou cuze 
glories of the heavenly vault 
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Not so my second, for you'll f } 


iti e plac ‘ re all wankined 
( iwhat they bold dea 
Ascet gf itl me f la 
] 
Phe starrv orbs behold, 
And you wall tind the treld f space, 


Doth manite my whole 

















